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Egerton Wake: In Memoriam 


By Hersert TRACEY. 4 


Egerton Wake died, in his fifty-eighth 
year, a victim of that noble enthusiasm 
which constrains a man to continue his 
labours, beyond the limits of his physi- 
cal resources, when personal ambitions 
no longer move him. In the last ten 
years of his active life he gave himsel! 
wholly to a cause, and strove for entirely 
impersonal ends. He had given up, on 
his appointment as National Agent, the 
long-cherished project of entering Par- 
liament, where his gifts would have 
won him a foremost place: he liqui- 
dated the national reputation he had 
acquired through years of propaganda 
and platform activities: he sank his 
individuality — and he was a man ol! 
dominating character—in his work. H: 
lived for nothing else. And it is beyond 
question that he sacrificed health, over- 
taxed his strength, and died an un- 
timely death through his absorption in 
his work. 


What that work has meant for th 
organised movement, and especially for 
the party’s electoral organisation, 1 
endeavoured to show in these pages 
exactly three years ago. I emphasised 
then the peculiar qualifications he pos- 
sessed for the task which awaited him 
when he assumed the responsibilities of 
National Agent of the Labour Party in 
1919. He was manifestly qualified by 
his early training and experience for 
the work he was called upon to do: he 
had studied law and accountancy, regis- 
tration and electoral procedure, as a 
clerk in the office of the Town Clerk at 


Chatham (where he was born in 1871) ;. 


and his activities as organiser and pro- 
pagandist for the I.L.P. and the 
U.D.C., combined with his experience 
as agent and organiser of the local party 
at Barrow-in-Furness, and as National 
Organising Secretary for the Labour 
Party, were an invaluable preparation 
for the office of National Agent. He 
accepted that appointment knowing 
what it involved in the way of self- 
abnegation. He brought to the duties 
of his office a mature judgment and an 


unrivalled knowledge of the problem 
and personalities of our organised move 
ment in all parts of the country. And 
he sacrificed the front-rank position he 
could undoubtedly have held amongs 
the leaders of the politically organised 
movement, in order that the electoral 
work of the party should be as techni— 
cally efficient and practically effective as 
he could make it. 

Looking back to the new start that 
the Labour Party made when the con- 
stitution was broadened and its organ— 
isation adapted to the new conditions 
created by the passing of the Represen- 
tation of the People Act, we can more 
fully appreciate to-day the party’s 
achievement+-in its establishment of the 
electoral machinery now in operation. 
It is not, of course, the achievement of 
any single man; but those who know 
the part that Egerton Wake played i 
this remarkable example of political 
engineering technique will agree that he 
as much as any man is entitled to be 
regarded as a great organiser. His work 
compares in durability and significance 
with that accomplished by Keir Hardie. 
In the memory of the younger genera- 
tion which knew him in the flesh he 
will live with Hardie, Bruce Glasie 
and other pioneers as a creative force. 

To those of us who worked with him 
and called him colleague and friend his 
passing means a personal loss. Austere 
and dignified in his own character and 
conduct, he was yet a genuinely good 
fellow, tolerant, kindly, humorous and 
helpful. He loved children. He had a 
cultivated literary taste and artistic 
sympathies ; in his moods he was a racy 
and genial conversationalist. For me 
for all of us who knew him, life i 
definitely poorer in the essentials 
human companionship because he h 
gone—we have lost a friend and co 
rade, and retain only the memory an 
the inspiration of a strong, upstandin 
personality who served our commor 
cause with more than common abilit 
and devotion. 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


Instal the ADDRESSOGRAPH now and save TIME, 
LABOUR and EXPENSE in communicating with the 


} 
Electors. a 
MODEL H2 PRINTS 

800 to 1,000 FROM METAL TYPE | 
Addresses THROUGH A RIBBON. 


per Hour. 


EFFICIENCY IS ENSURED — SPEED IS SECURED — 
ACCURACY IS ATTAINED — ECONOMY IS EFFECTED 
The “Labour Organiser” says:—There are circulars to electors, delegates, workers. 
sellers, etc., and in every well-ordered agent’s office lists running into several 
opportunities for reducing routine work. 

An addressing machine is not an expensive item, and it certainly saves its cost 
market, and remarkable value for money. We strongly advise our readers to make 
some enquiries concerning this adaptable time-saver and to ask for a trial of one 


by the use of the 
hundred names are in constant use. We are surprised that more is not made of the 
over and over again. The “Addressograph"” is one of the soundest machines on the 
of the machines, 


Political Agents and Secretaries should send a posteard for illustrated booklet 


ADDRESSOGRAPH LIMITED 


Showroom: 79 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 4146 (2 lines). 
Head Office and Works: Grange Road, Willesden Green, N.W.10, 
Telephone: Willesden 1380 (8 lines). 
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STRIKING NEW FEATURE. 


SEE PAGE 45 FOR QUESTIONS, 


THE “LABOUR ORGANISER” TRAINING SCHEME 
FOR ELECTION WORKERS 


PART TWO OF STUDY COURSE. 


In response to many requests, and to 
suggestions made to us by officers of the 
Labour Party, we commenced in our 
last issue a definite course of training 
for election agents. Readers are 
requested to see our February issue for 
full particulars of the scheme. 


The Election Agent (continued). 

The number of polling agents who 
may be ‘‘employed’’ by. the election 
agent is, as we have seen, limited to one 
at each station.. There may, however, 
be several stations at one polling booth. 
The number of unpaid polling agents 
who may be appointed is not limited 
and the number. must be dictated by 
the convenience and available resources 
of the election agent, and by such 
reasonable restrictions as _— presiding 
oficers may make regarding keeping 
srder within their station (see article on 
“The Machinery of Elections.’’) 

The election agent has no _ speci.l 
ight of attendance at the polliny 
stations unless he has appointed himsvlf 
is a polling agent. In most cases 
sourtesy and custom permit him a visil 
xf inspection to each station, bul 
admission is not obligatory on the part 
xf the presiding officers. The candi- 
late occupies a different position as by 
Ballot Act, Rule 51, a candidate may be 
jresent at any place at which his agent 
nay attend. 

In the conduct of his election the 
dection agent should observe a. strict 
ime table because certain things must 
9 done to time, and it is fatal if they 
ire not so done. (See next month’s 
ssue for the “Labour Organiser’’ Elec- 
ion Time Table.) 

The election agent during the contest 
nay revoke any sub-agent’s appoint- 
nent. He may, of course, also termin- 
te the appointment of any clerk or 
nessenger appointed by him, and it has 
een held that if another clerk or mes~ 
enger is appointed to succeed the one 
emoved the total number of clerks and 
messengers who may he employed for 
ayment is to be calculated on the maxi- 


mum number employed on any one day 
and not by counting the total number 
of persons who have been employed 
altogether. 

This rule does not seem to apply to 
polling agents, for the law makes no 
provision for termination of their 
appointments except in case of death or 
“becoming incapable.’? One paid pol- 
ling agent may’ be appointed in each 
polling station and no more; if, there- 
fore, a paid polling agent’s appointment 
is cancelled another paid agent must 
not be appointed. 

The agent will, of course, arrange to 
attend the counting of the votes (as to 
his powers and duties thereat and the 
procedure at the count see next month’s 
“Machinery of Elections’’). 

At the termination of the election the 
election agent (in a Borough) should 
personally ascertain that his local Com- 
mittee Rooms are all properly vacated 
and possession handed over to the 
respective landlords. He must retain 
for postal purposes the official address 
which he has given to the returning 
officer and notice of which has been 
published. Steps should at once be 
taken to secure the rendering of all 
election accounts. In most cases it is 
desirable to advertise the fact that 
accounts. not rendered within fourteen 
days will be statute barred. 

In a County Division the same pro- 
cedure and time table is necessary, but 
the collection of accounts is complicated 
where sub-agents have been employed 
with powers to spend. The sub-agents 
should be immediately instructed to send 
in their accounts, and it may be neces- 
sary to retain the official addresses of 
some of these officers for a period after 
the election. 


The time limited by the C.I.P.P.A., 
1883, for sending in claims is fourteen 
days after the day of declaration, That 
is to say if the day of declaration is on 
the first of any month the last day for 
sending in claims will be the 15th of the 
month, These days are not clear days, 


; 
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and they are not calculated in the same 
way as the days mentioned in the Ballot 
Act for the purposes of the issue of the 
writ, etc. If the fourteenth day falls on 
a Sunday the claims require to be in on 
the Saturday. 

Within twenty-eight days the election 
agent must pay all the authorised 
expenses of his election. Within thirty- 
five days after the day of declaration 
the election agent is required to trans- 
mit to the returning officer his election 
return in the prescribed form, together 
with a statutory declaration concerning 
same. (The fourth article in this series 
will deal with election accounts and 
matters concerned therewith.) 


Clerks and Messengers, 

The number of persons who may be 
legally employed for payment in an 
election includes as we have already 
seen one election agent, a sub-agent for 
each polling district (in County Divi- 
sions), and one polling agent in each 
polling station. In addition there 
may be a number of clerks and mes- 
sengers, limited in the case of-a 
Borough to one clerk and one messenger 
for the first five hundred electors and 
one clerk and one messenger for every 
complete five hundred electors over the 
first five hundred and one clerk and one 
messenger for any odd number of elec- 
tors remaining. 

In a County Division there may be 
one clerk and one messenger for every 
complete five thousand electors and one 
clerk and one messenger for any odd 
number of electors over and above the 
last completed five thousand. In addition 
to this there may be employed one clerk 
and one messenger for each polling dis- 
trict in the Division and if the number 
of the electors in any polling district 
exceeds five hundred one additional 
clerk and one additional messenger for 
every complete five hundred electors or 
part of five hundred. 

In practice the number of clerks and 
messengers allowed by law is rarely 
exceeded. The clerks in a County 
Division, though allowed in respect of 
the polling districts, need not neces- 
sarily be employed therein, but may be 
distributed anywhere in the election at 
the discretion of the election agent. 

Where sub-agents have not been 
appointed in a County Division the elec- 
tion agent must not permit his clerks 
to undertake the legal responsibility of 


sub-agents, or practically to act “ 
such. Clerks and messengers have no 
power to incur expenses other than 
those which they may be _ speciall 
authorised to incur by the election agen 
and under his direction. . 

Paid clerks and messengers should 
receive a written appointment express 
ing the period for which they are 
engaged, and the remuneration to be 
received. 

Occasionally the election agen 
receives the loan of the services of 
paid employee of some individual . 
organisation. The legal position 
respecting the payment of wages or 
salary to such individual during 
election has not been cleared up in the 
Courts, but no decision has been made 
which would forbid the agent from 
accepting such services. 

If the individual lent is the employee 
of the candidate the agent ought to pay 
the salary for the time being. In the 
other cases mentioned it is désirable 
wherever practicable to eturn a sum 
in the election accounts representing 
the salary received by the individua’ 
during his stay in the election; this 
item would also appear as a donation 
to the funds. If the individual serves 
in some ordinarily paid capacity unde 
the agent this should certainly be done. 
If the individual merely acts as a volun 
teer during the election it would gen 
erally be unnecessary. 

The functions that may or may not be 
performed by clerks and messengers 
during an election sometimes give rise 
to difficulty. The normal functions 
clerks are to perform the clerical work 
of the election, and the normal fun 
tions of messengers are to take errands 
Clerks, however, may be appointed a 
polling agents or counting agents. Bui 
they must not be employed in circu 
stances which would constitute : 
illegal employment. Thus they may not 
be sent canvassing, though they may 
canvass voluntarily. They must not be 
employed to steward meetings, though 
the collection of pledge cards and _ the 
marking of registers in the ante-rooms 
at meetings would appear permissible. 
A man must not be variously a clerk 
and a messenger, unless he holds’ 
appointments in both capacities and is- 
returned in both capacities. Neither 
clerks or messengers are required to be 
sworn in to secrecy, unless they are ti 
serve as polling agents or counti 
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agents ; nor do the names of clerks and 
messengers require to be notified to thé 
returning officer. 

The duties of messengers have given 

rise to even more doubt than those of 
clerks. A messenger who goes from 
door to door soliciting votes for his 
candidate is a eanvasser and as such is 
illegally employed. But a messenger 
who traces removals or distributes semi- 
personal letters to specified electors is 
lawfully employed. It has not been 
held that a messenger distributing an 
election news sheet is wrongfully 
employed, and in the Oxford Petition 
Mr. Justice Sankey thought it was 
highly undesirable, even if it were 
possible, to define accurately what a 
messenger was, and a plea that mes- 
sengers had been illegally employed dis- 
tributing an election edition failed. It 
would seem therefore that a messenger 
might be employed to distribute the 
hoto cards of a candidate (though a 
photo card should never be merely a 
shoto — it ought to contain some 
message which would avoid it being 
merely a mark of distinction, and stamp 
it as either an address or notice). 
In view of the state of the law it is 
idvisable not to employ messengers 
solely on distribution, for there is after 
all a distinction between a messenger 
ind a mere bill distributor. Messengers 
ure we think bona fide employed when 
aking the numbers of electors outside 
jolling stations and carrying them to 
he Committee Rooms. 

A point of some importance is that 
although employment outside any of the 
categories we have mentioned is illegal, 
t number of persons may actually be in 
smployment as the result of the election 
yecause of contracts placed with their 
employer by the candidate or election 
igent. Thus a printer and his staff 
nay be fully engaged on election work 
ind even on occasions the printer may 
employ a special messenger to make 
leliveries of his work to various Com- 
nittee Rooms; the  billposter may 
smploy extra hands; or the owners of 
1 hall may employ ijabour to prepare 
he hall for a meeting. In none of these 
ases is the agent responsible for the 
‘mployment, nor need he concern him- 
elf with it. Equally, agencies which 
iddress envelopes or canvass cards may 
mploy clerks but these are no concern 
f the election agent, provided the 
usiness of the agency is bona fide. 


In the Ipswich Petition a registration 
agent had employed labour prior to the 
election to write up envelopes, canvass 
cards, ete., with the intention of con- 
tracting to supply them later to the 
candidate. This employment was held 
not to be an offence. We would advise, 
however, that this decision is not a safe 
one to rely upon if the person making 


_ early provision turns out to be the same 


person later employed as election 
agent. 
Committee Rooms. 

The number of Committee Rooms in 
respect of which payment may be made 
is limited as follows :— 

In a Borough one Committee Room 
for every complete 500 electors in the 
Borough or part of soo. 

In a County ‘Division one Central 
Committee Room and a number of 
other Committee Rooms not exceeding 
the number of polling districts, but 
where the number of electors in any 
polling district exceeds five hundred one 
additional Committee Room may be 
hired for every additional five hundred 
or part of five hundred. 

The question of lent Committee 
Rooms is not free from doubt. Where 
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the lenders’ expenses are altogether 
negligible it would seem unnecessary to 
return any expense, but where the 
lender is obviously put to an expense 
it would be safer’ to return a definite 
charge in respect of the Committee 
Room and to regard that charge also as 
an item of income. 


It will be seen therefore that the view 
sometimes expressed that one may use 
any number of free Committee Rooms 
is not strictly accurate for, if any item 
of expense is returned, the Committee 
Room concerned will rank against the 
number allowed. 


No exact definition of what consti- 
tutes a Committee Room has been laid 
down, but in the interpretation of terms 
in Section 64 of the C.1.P.P.A., 1883, 
the expression ‘‘Committee Room”’ is 
not to include any house or room occu- 
pied by the candidate as a dwelling by 
reason only of the candidate there tran- 
sacting business with his agents in rela- 
tion to the election ; nor is any room or 
building to be deemed a Committee 
Room by reason only of the candidate's 
or of any agent of the candidate, using 
such room for addressing electors, com- 
mittee men or others. These provisions 
may be of importance in some elections. 
To constitute a Committee Room within 
the meaning of the Act it appears to be 
necessary to habitually use the room as 
a place for the reception of electors and 
for clerical work and preparations con- 
nected with the election. 

The term ‘‘Committee Room"’ is not 
necessarily applicable to a single room 
but a suite of offices or a whole build- 
ing may be utilized, though on the other 
hand two or more Committee Rooms 
may conceivably be arranged in one set 
of offices or building. 


Official addresses must be furnished 
to the returning officer both in respect 
of the election agent and sub-agents, 
and the addresses usually given are the 
Committee Rooms to be used by them. 
It is not however, altogether necessary 
that this should be the case, though cer- 
tainly most desirable; but instances 
occur where Committee Rooms are not 
available after the close of the poll for 
the purpose of correspondence and 
receipt of accounts. In such cases the 
addresses furnished and published may 
be the private residence of the persons 
concerned, or in some cases the office 
of the agent or Party not otherwise 
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being used for the purpose of the elec- 
tion. 

It is conceivable that in some ef thesé 
cases no expense will be imcurred in 
respect of the published address, ~ 
therefore such places will not 
entered as Committee Rooms. ~ B 
although the law compels agents and 
sub-agents to have addresses to which 
communications may be sent it does not 
expressly allow any expense: to be 
incurred in respect of them. Therefore 
if any expense is incurred in respect @ 
agents or sub-agents’ offices they mus! 
be returned as Committee Rooms. 

The use of certain premises as Cont 
mittee Rooms is forbidden. The for 
bidden premises include places wher 
any intoxicating liquor is sold a 
where refreshment of any kind whethet 
food or drink is ordinarily sold for co 
sumption on the premises. No part o 
any public elementary school in receip 
of an annual parliamentary grant maj 
be used as a Committee Room at a Par 
liamentary Election, and this wil 
include the schoolmaster’s or care 
taker’s house if within the curtilage. 

An exception to the above prohib 
tions is made in the case of the premise 
of a permanent political club, where an} 
part of the premises may be used as 
Committee Room; and in the case ai 
premises ordinarily lent as chambers 9 
offices or for the holding of public meet 
ings where such part of the premise 
has a separate entrance and no direc 
communication with any part of th 
premises on which liquor or food 
supplied. 

No definition of a permanent politica 
club is in existence and whether or no 
a club answers to this description is 
matter for decision in each case. _ 


In practice doubts frequently oceur ¢ 
to eligibility as Committee Rooms 
premises situated in the same curtilage 
as premises where food or drink 
sold. The temporary sealing off of 
room or rooms from other parts of pro- 
hibited premises even though 
room or rooms be ordinarily let 
offices or for the holding of public mee! 
ings will not, it seems, make such room 
or rooms permissible premises if, as 2 
fact, food or drink is ordinarily sold in 
the rooms sealed off. The Act seems 
directed at the repute of a place as well 

| 


as its actual user. But premises 
be eligible by being temporarily sealed} 
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off if as a fact food or drink is not 
ordinarily supplied in the parts so 
separated. 

- No Committee Rooms must be hired 
by any other person than the election 
agent acting by himself or by his sub- 
agent. As a business precaution the 
hiring should be in writing and should 
state exactly the term of, hiring and 
price to be paid. (As to the conduct of 
a Committee Room see previous articles 
on Preparation for the General Elec- 
tion.) 

Meetings. 

The expenses of holding public meet- 
ings are a legitimate and necessary 
expense of an election. Mectings must 
be lawful meetings whether indoor or 
outdoor. There is nothing tu prohibit 
meetings being held on the day of the 
poll, but outdoor demonstrations on 
that day of a disorderly character in the 
neighbourhood of polling stations might 
easily create a state of intimidation 
such as would avoid the election. 

Election meetings are frequently of a 
lively character and because they are 
advertised as public meetings doubts 
sometimes arise regarding the title of 
disorderly persons to remain. (See 
“Labour Organiser’ for December, 
1927, page 171 as to the rights of the 
public at meetings.) 

Under the Public Meetings Act, 1908, 
any person who at a lawful public meet- 
‘ing acts in a disorderly manner for the 
purpose of preventing the transaction of 
the business for which the meeting was 
called is guilty of an offence, and where 
the offence is committed at a political 
meeting held in a Parliamentary Elec- 
tion between the date of the issue of the 
writ and the date at which a return of 
such writ is made, the person so acting 
is guilty of an illegal practice within the 
meaning of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act. ’ 

Any person who invites others to com- 
mit an offence of this character is 
deemed guilty of the same offence. This 
Act is aimed at organised interruptions 
at meetings, and it is for the police to 
tale action on the information or at the 
request of the conveners. 

_ By the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, a candidate is entitled for the 
purpose of holding a public meeting in 
furtherance of his candidature to the 
use at reasonable times between the 
receipt of the writ and the day of the 
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poll of a suitable room*in any public 
elementary school within his consti- 
tuency, but no interference with school 
hours (day or evening school) ~ is 
authorised. A charge may be made to 
cover any actual and necessary expenses 
incurred by the school authorities in 
respect of the preparation of the room 
for the purposes of the meeting, ani 
after the meeting for school purposes, 
and for warming, lighting and clean- 
ing. Any damage done to the property 
or furniture and fittings must be 
defrayed by the candidate’s agent. 
These provisions leave a great deal 
to be desired, for no form of requisition 
is prescribed nor is there any remedy 
other than an ordinary law action for 
damages if the use of a school is un- 


-reasonably refused. The charges that 


may be made aré also unduly elastic. 

Care must be exercised by the elec- 
tion agent and any sub-agents regard- 
ing payment to speakers. Payment of 
speakers is illegal, but their reasonable 
expenses attending -public meetings may 
legitimately be paid’ (for further 
information on this subject see heading 
in this series next month, ‘‘Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices’’). 


(To be continued.) 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the maximum number ol 
messengers who may be employed for 
payment in a divided borough constitu- 
ency with 41,300 electors? 

2. If there are 37 polling districts 
and 39,847 electors in the Divi- 
sion of the County of Salop, how many 
clerks and how many sub-agents might 
your opponent employ? 

3. A—, the candidate for B— Divi- 
sion, has taken with him to his con- 
stituency, a man capable of driving a 
car, and available for that purpose dur- 
ing the election. A— is willing to pay 
this man’s wages and board. How 
would you deal with this matter? 

4. C— is the sub-agent for D— 
polling district. He is taken ill two 
days before the poll. What steps, if any, 
do you suggest should be taken by the 
election agent? 

5. A political Labour club has pre- 
mises in X—. Two large upstairs rooms 
are occasionally used for whist- drives, 
where refreshments are supplied and 
sold. There is no separate entrance. 
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Can these rooms be used (a) for public 
meetings, (b) as committee rooms? 

6. Can a candidate demand the free 
use of rooms in a secondary school in 
his constituency for the purpose of a 
public meeting ? 

7. What steps should be taken to 
secure an extention of the polling hours, 
and who may act in this matter? 

8. What steps might you take and 
what steps would you take if in a polling 
booth at which you were acting as pol- 
ling agent a man attempted to poll the 
vote of a person known to be dead? 

g. How many times may a woman 
vote at a General Election? 

10. What is a ‘‘committee room’’? 

i1. M is an absent voter in the 
register, but under no physical disability. 
He has appointed N—, who is both 
iliterate and blind, as a proxy to vote 
in his stead. Express briefly your view 
as to the presiding officers’s duties in 
this case. 

12. What rights does the election 
agent possess at (a) the polling stations, 
(b) the nominations. 


ERRATA. 
February issue, page 18, second column, 
line 4 add— 
“‘and not more than seven days in all 
must elapse between the receipt of the 
writ and the nominations.”’ 
February issue, page 18, second column, 
line 10— 

the word ‘‘feast’’ should read ‘‘fast.”* 

February issue, page 33, first column, 
line 23— 

the word ‘‘appointment’’ should read 
“opening.” 

February issue, page 35, first column, 
line 16— 
the word 
‘“employ."’ 
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‘appoint’’ should read 
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You can save yourself the worry and | 
anxiety of handling temporary staffs by 

placing vour orders with a responsible 

firm 


All envetopes are kept in rotation, 
boxes clearly marked, and everything 7 
made perfectly simple for your Election 7 
workers to follow. 


COPY OF TESTIMONIAL FROM 
AN ELECTION AGENT 


(54,000 addressed in 3 days). 


‘Enclosed please find cheque to cover” 
your invoice of the 24th ult. May IT” 
thank you for the manner in which you 
carried out the work. It was excellently 
done.** 


Accounts need not be paid until after 
the Election. 
£ 
r 


Full particulars from 


TAYLORS’. 


POSTAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
PEARL CHAMBERS :: EAST PARADE 


LEEDS 


TELEPHONE No. 25019 


THE 


ACENCY CHANGES AND NEW 
APPOINTMENTS. 
WantsSwortH CENTRAL. Mr. E. E. 
Free has been appointed full time 

Labour agert. 
Address: 20, High Street, Wands- 


worth, London, S.W.18. 
SroursrivcGe Mr. S T. Melsom has 
has been appointed full time agent. 


Address: ‘“‘St. Kenelms,’’ Moat 
Road, Warley, Birmingham. 
IXIDDERMINSTER. Mr. R. H. Wyers 


has been appointed full time agent. 


Address: ‘‘Nesta Cottage,’? The 
Whetty, Rubery, Nr. Birmingham. 
Enrietp. Mr. W. Miles (late of 

Kennington) has been appointed full 


time agent. 


Address: 66, Silver Street, Enfield. 


Harirax. Mr. A. J. Heal, at present 
at Northwich, has been appointed full 
time agent. 


address: TEP. Rooms, 7, St: 
Jamies’ Street, Halifax. 
Sr. Marytesone. Mr. R. Stanton 
been appointed full time agent. 
Address : Church Street, 


53) 
London, N.W.8. 


ri SES Coagiean tes hoe, | beer 


OU 
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are 
holding indoor and out- 
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CHANCES OF ADDRESS. 

DarRuincton. Mr. J. Taylor, Agent, 
Labour Hall, Garden Street, Darlington. 

North Lampetu. Mr.-S. V. L. Har- 
ford, Agent, 8, St. Mary’s Square, 
London, S.E.11. 

BRENTFORD AND Cuiswick. Mr. E. 
Lewis, Agent, 529, High Road, Chis- 
wick, London, W.4. 

THE LATE MR. C. C. E. 
FLETCHER. 


We deeply regret to record the death 


of Mr (C: -G. or. 1Pletcher. ©O.BiEs 
Barrister-at-Law and Yown Clerk of 


Islington, which took place on the 2oth 
February. Mr. FEletcher’s death took 
place after a short illness, and in the 
prime of life, for he was only 53 years 
of age. He was a member of the Home 
Officer Advisory Committee on Regis- 
tration and electoral matters, and a 
firm friend of the Labour Organiser. 
We were indebted to him on a number 
of occasions for technical advice of an 
extremely valuable character, and he 
was an early contributor to our pages. 
Mr. Fletcher was~an extremely able 
Municipal officer and hard worker, and 
he occupied a position of great personal 
influence in the arena of Metropolitan 
Government 


The Road to Westminster 


your rivals is to employ 
personal letters, leaflets 
and notices which can be 


at present 


door meetings for the pur- 
pose of popularising your 
views, yet it is a fact that 
the people you want to 
influence are not there. 
The ordinary, apathetic, 
uninterested mass DON’T 
ATTEND any meeting, 
either indoor or out. 

The coming General Elec- 
tion will be exceptionally 
strenuous. One of the 
best ways to get ahead of 


Write for 


TELEPHONE : 


produced and in- 
expensively on the new 
model Roneo Duplicator, 
specially designed to 
handle the kind of worl: 
you need, This machine 
is a real investment, which 
will pay you big dividends 
in the shape of the pro- 
gress of your Party at the 
General Election, 


easily 


‘ | NES 


© RONEO BUILDING, 
gi, 5-11 HOLBORN, 


HOLBORN 7622 


LONDON, E.C.1 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT PRINTING © 


The following article has been sug- 
gested by an admirable address on 
‘*Printers’ Pie’? recently delivered 
before a meeting of Midland Labour 
Agents by Mr. A. Guest, formerly a 
member of the E.C. of the Typo- 
graphical Association and now for some 
years Labour Agent at West Brom- 
wich. The member for West Brom- 
wich, the Rt. Hon. F. O. Roberts, 
M.P., is, as our readers are aware, fam- 
ous for the excellence, the originality 
and forceful appeal of his election 
literature ; and how far his lead in this 
respect is due to the collaboration of 
two experts one can only guess. 

This article, however, is not so much 
a report of Mr. Guest’s lecture as an 
elaboration upon it for present purposes 
and we have ventured to add certain 
tables and data with a view to giving 
our readers a timely survey of the prob- 
lems of printing, such as might be 
instructive in view of the election deluge 
of printing for which parties are pre- 
paring. 

Appropriately, Mr. Guest opened by 
tracing the historical growth of- print- 
ing, and animadverting upon the pains- 
taking and beautiful work of early 
printers equally reputable with later 
styles and dignities in printing which 
Jend a lesson even to the present day. 
He spoke of the rapid strides that had 
been taken in what was after all a 
fairly modern art, and of the astonish- 
ing perfection in processes and mach- 
inery. This country, he thought, was 
now ahead of others in this respect. 

In applying printing to one’s needs 
it was essential to know something 
about paper, such as its standard sizes 
and the qualities or textures. At the 
meeting referred samples of paper were 
available, and some useful information 
was derived therefrom. 

Of the many qualities of paper those 
principally used by Labour agents or 
secretaries fall under the classifications 
of either writing, printing, art or dupli- 
cating papers. Of the first little need he 
said except that circular work done 
‘out of large post’? (a term to be 
explained presently) is nearly all of this 
class of paper. Printing paper is a wide 
term and for our purpose will embrace 
soft handbill papers, poster paper (which 
should be rough on one side for better 
adhesion), and hard papers and tinted 
for miscellaneous and general work. 


Art paper is for service in superior 
work, such as bazaar handbooks, so’ 
venirs or wherever fine blocks are to be 
used. Duplicating paper is in much 
among Labourites, but the term 
explains itself. There are, of course, 
dozens of other descriptions of paper 
and other classes among those men- 
tioned, but the above is sufficient i 
general purposes. . 

Paper is made in a number of sta 
ard sizes and, when placing printing 
orders, it is necessary to order in 
multiples or divisions of these sizes 
order to avoid ‘‘off-cuts’’ or waste 
cutting the paper, which, of co 
merely adds to the cost of materia 
Each size of paper is given a distincti 
name. There are many sizes, those in 
commonest use among us (that is to sa 
the multiples or divisions of which w 
use most) being crown, large pos’ 
demy, royal and foolscap. Actually t 
paper is stocked in sheets twice or fou 
times the sizes of these standard sheet 

Twice the size of a standard sheet 
double—thus, ‘‘double crown.”* Fo 
times the size is quad — thus, “‘qua 
crown."’ For larger sizes one says 
two-sheet- quad—thus, “‘two-sheet quad 
crown,’’ which is eight times the 
crown. Or ‘“‘three-sheet quad demy,” 
which is twelve times the demy. 

In the table below will be found the 
customary measurements of the five 
standard signs of paper given above 
The table also shows the sizes int 
which the standards can be evenly cu 
these of course being the actual sizes i 
common use—less on some jobs a sligh 
trim. The table also shows the uses t 
which the various sizes can be put 
Labour secretaries. 

It will be seen that not only the stand 
ard sizes but the sub-divisions of pape 
are all named, and these names denott 
not the superficial size of the paper, bu 
the number of times into which th 
standard sheet has been cut, or 
method of cutting. 

The matter is really simple. Assum 
a sheet of paper of any size (crov 
demy, etc.) is cut equally longways i 
two sheets. Each will be a “‘long folic 
—demy long folio, crown long folio, or 
as the case may be. 

If the cut is made the short way 
the paper the resulting sizes are ‘broad- 
side folio.” 

If the sheets are cut down the centre 
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Crown t6mo. igeeee ig Small throw-aways. Small handbills for out- 
 soenc ee bara meetings. 
. 5éx< 4% itto, or folded a ai = 
Crown octavo 74X 5 Handbills, eee cae es 
Demy octavo 82x 52 Good size for meeting handbills. 
-Crown 6mo. 72 x 62 Unusual, but may be used as above. 
Demy 6mo. 82x 74 Unusual, but may be folded two folds to make an 
attractive 6-page. 
BCrown quarto, ...| .10 X 74 Handbills or folders. 
Bey aes eee 1} x 82 Ditto. 
oolscap folio ....) 134 84 Common for printed or duplic i ars 
Large post quarto 103 X 8} Common ize fue letter ee, Maha i 
Royal octavo reer Ox? 64 Useful size of card for window show. 
Royal quarto...) 12} X Io Ditto, or candidate’s photo. 
Crown folio I5 XI0 Window bills or folded as a 4-page circular. 


Demy folio | 17}xX11F Ditto. 


Foolscap Sale 7 C134. Standard, used when cut. 

Crown .... Pe eeOrec15 Window bills. 

Demy. :.-. | 22417 Ditto. 

- Large post a PA Sale Standard, used when cut. 

Royal. ~.... met 4201 X20 A standard size for cards—used for 
vehicles, wall boards, charts. 

Double crown 30 X20 Standard poster size; billposters’ charges are 
based on this size. 

Double demy ....| 35 X224 More effective as poster, but costlier, and bill- 
posters’ charges disproportionately higher. 

Quad crown Hin, Win beets) Poster work. ‘ 

Quad demy Pl etkaoes5 | Ditto: 


in the above table we have not mentioned newspaper sizes as Labour practice varies 


greatly. 


and across, equally into four parts, the 
four sheets are ‘‘quartos.’’ If six equal 
sheets are obtained they are 6mos. ; 
eight are octavos (8vos.); twelve are 
12mos.; thirty-two are 32mos.; and 
so on. 

Mr. Guest in his lecture expressed the 
view that crown octavo was best for 
-handbill work, and the crown for win- 

dow bili work. He himself used the 
various sub-divisions of large post for 
his circular work. He advised against 
pronounced colours for circular work 
and preferred a toned paper—that is s 
paper with a slight shade which would 
give a “good” effect. He had been fre- 
quently asked about blocks for printing 
and the right Sort of block to make. 
He advised: screens of from 85 to 100 
for general use and the block maker 
would know the meaning of the term 
if the order for the block was given to 
that effect. 

In dealing with booklet work Mr. 
Guest illustrated how the various sizes 
of papers could be folded to make dainty 
booklets. Agents should work to the 
standard sizes and, by folding evenly the 
various sheets into equal parts, they 
would avoid off-cuts. 
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Let the 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


help you / 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries, 


Y> 


THE 

‘ BLACKFRIARS PRESS Ltd. 

SMITH-DORRIEN ROAD, 
LEICESTER 

Phone 27164 W.W. Borrett, Manager 
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The man who gave out printing 
orders, said Mr. Guest, benefitted both 
himself and the printer if he could con- 
vey an idea of the style he wanted or, 
better still, if he could give a rough 
lay-out of his job. The man with a 
working knowledge of type scored in 
this particular, but any person of 
ordinary intelligence ought to be able 
after a little practice to indicate, for 
instance, the lines which he required 
to be made prominent on his posters. 
If left to themselves printers might go 
astray—give, for instance, prominence 
to the line ‘‘MEETING”’ while setting 
the speakers and attractions in smaller 
type. Commonsense and the elimina- 
tion of superfluous matter should enable 
even the novice to frame an attractive 
and effective poster. Mr. Guest said 
it paid in all cases to go to a good 
printer, who not only had his reputa- 
tion at stake and would do good work, 
but wha would be better able to follow 
out one’s ideas because of being pos- 
sessed of larger plant and more up-to- 
date equipment generally. 

For poster work Mr. Guest advised 
the free use of plain bold types—sans 
seriff principally. ‘He illustrated by 
samples of posters the various points 
he made in this matter. 

Apart from style it is an advantage 
to the person who orders to know how 
much his copy makes particularly in 
the case of the smaller and more solid 
jobs. Space occupied depends of course 
on the size of the type used. Formerly 
a size known as pica (now 12 point) 
was taken as a standard—at any rate 
for all sizes above its. own. Pica 
roughly took six lines to the inch and 
larger type was counted in picas—two, 
three or four-line pica, and so on. 
Smaller sizes were nonpareil (half a 
pica) brevier, bourgeois, long primer, 
ete. 

To-day type is measured by the 
“point’’ and a point is roughly 1/72 
part of an inch. The pica is therefore 
12 point (roughly, “not fractionally) ; 
nonpareil is 6 point, brevier (the body 
type of the “*L.O.") is 8 point and so 
on. 

With these facts in mind it is not a 
difficult matter to calculate how many 
words (how much matter, the printer 
calls it) will come in a given space, 
say on a page of a booklet or a column 
of one’s local newsheet. 

_ Two or three simple points help us 
in this. Thus twelve lines set in 6 point 


is almost exactly one inch deep; if i 
12 point it is two inches deep. Expressed 
the other way round 6 point takes 
twelve lines to the inch, 8 point takes 
nine lines, 10 point takes seven-and-a- 
half lines, and 12 point (pica) takes = 
lines. 

On occasions it becomes necessary to 
know roughly how many words can be 
used in a given space, say of so many 
square inches. The job may be an elec- 
tion address, leaflet, a write-up round 
a photo or any similar job. Where dis- 
play does not enter into the matter the 
following type table gives a result that 
will bé near the mark for all purposes. 


Number of words to the square inch: 


[This table may be used in calcula- 
ting the type space to be taken by a 
given number of words printed ‘‘solid” 
or ‘‘leaded’’ (with two-point leads). It 
does not apply to display work, and is 
exclusive of margins, titles, sub-titles 
or whiting between paragraphs. ] 

Size of type Solid Leaded 


6 point (nonpareil) ae RZ 34 

8  ,,  (brevier) — "gas 

(Body type of L.O.) 

10 point (long primer) ... 21 16 

12 4, (pica) =>. as It 
Some final hints in dealing with 


printers may not be out of place. 
First, get a clear idea of the job 
wanted and don’t leave choice of tints, 


| 
| HOW TO CORRECT PROOFS. 


The leloweng shows the musts and signs wonslly t 

sdoperd by printer! readers, all of which ane well 
emsemions Fy compos { 
«Tt is almost patriect now.” H 

« Ian bo printetgnaster or jooreeyman— 
Of Sie eae Eee ney hwo TY } 
~“~T. too cheap,that is the worst I can say of 1 . xy 
0 % pave}ite compactness, yet { 
es. nothing seems Packing/for/ Booksellers / sod ww } 

| aes tangs ony commons Ether edhe fais 


Father es ch Trade Keriew. 


: “A monf asefal little book of reference, — G) ; 
© Stationery, Bookselling aud) j 
“ The best thing of the kind at present be tp 
fore the “ 


pablicationgie alone worth the proe asked for 
i the four."—Paper Printing Trades Journal wf 
de® ry useful pablications, for tke use of Book. StEL> 
binders as well as Printers and ftationers caw 
ese works he A 
aod cheap.""—Tha Bookbinder ( Que of theAag Aan 


IY aval pone 


once to give an for fny 
44 —Britui & Colomal Pale cod Stationer. 


’ 
a ‘Any one of Mr. M. extremely useful so } 
' 


\ 
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styles or ink, or matters involving per- 
sonal taste, to the printer. 

Get an estimate, and- stipulate for 
delivery of full quantity needed. 
Printers sometimes protect themselves 
in their estimate against a 10 per cent. 
shortage. 

Have a proof of every job. A good 
printer will proof his jobs on the paper 
to. be used and in colour if a coloured 
job. The so-called ‘rough proof’’ of 
the poor printer is often too much like 
the completed job. 


Read every proof carefully. The 
printer puts the onus of error on the 
customer after proofing to him. For 


“How to correct proofs?’’ see below. 

Avoid ‘‘author’s alterations,’’ j.e., 
rewordings ‘and 
wordings and paragraphs. Sometimes 
they are necessary, Dut printers may 
charge. 

If a deletion or addition of a word is 
necessary consider the possibilities of 
accommodating the printer by a further 
minor alteration which may reduce any 
re-setting to a line or two instead of 
many lines. 

Get a time for delivery. The good 
printer won’t make hasty promises ; the 
bad one will—and disappoint. But in 
a real emergency the good printer will 
have the plant and staff to help the 
job out. 

Preserve samples of every job. 


CORRECTED PROOF, | 


Showing marked alterations made from 
the opposite page: 


*' It is almoat perfect now.” ) 
“I am sure no printer—master or journey- 
man—would be without if he knew ite value. 
Tt is too obeap, that is the worst I can say of it." 
“You have maintained ite compactness, yet 
nothing seems lacking for Booksellers and 
Stationers.” 
“It would pay masters to present a copy of 
this book to every assistant in their employ.” 
—Stationery Trade Review. 
‘' A most usefal little book of reference." — 
Stationery and Bookselling. 
“The best thing of the kind at present be- 
fore the trade. Any one of Mr Mosrmes's 
extremely usefal publications is alone worth the 
price asked for the four.""—Paper 4 Printing 
Trades Journal. 
“Very usefal publications, for the use of 
Bookbinders as well as Printers and Stationers 
These works are well arranged, very useful, Y 
| and cheap."—Ths Bookbinder. | 
- "One of the features is the ‘blank price list ' 
It ie intended that thie shall serve as a 
} standing guide to assistanta, travellers, and 
| others, who will, when the list 1s properly filled 
up, be able at once to give an estimate for 
| apy brdinary job." —Brittsh dé Colomal Printer 
H and Siationer 


reconstructions of 


PhotoP osters 


:VOTE FOR 


JACK RED 


CHEAPEST LINE ON THE MARKET 
SAMPLE 2d. (any wording) 


Os) 


If you do not run a 
Monthly 


News Sheet 


Let us show you how 
cheaply it can be done 


Or let us quote you 
for an 


Election Special 
a) 
J. S. REYNOLDS 


AND CO., LTD. 
The Labour Printers 
RIPLEY, DERBY 


Telephone - - - - - 106 
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LOCAL NEWSPAPER MEMS. 

With the approach of the General 
Election a number of new Labour 
monthlies have made their appearance. 
We cordially wish them success and 
trust that these are not mere ephemeral 
efforts at newspaper publication, but 
that the foundations for permanency 
are being laid in the present favourable 
atmosphere. These papers will be 
needed just as much after the election 
as they are needed before it, possibly 
more so, and if the business side is 
soberly thought out, and extravagant 
expectations discounted, a fair number 
of the new ventures ought to survive. 
Incidentally Local Parties who only 
contemplate publishing their papers ‘up 
till the General Election’’ run a risk at 
having to include the whole cost in 
their election expenses. 


Bilston’s Labour Forward is a busi- 
ness-like venture for which Mr. Sam 
Hague, J.P., Labour Agent at Bilston, 
is responsible. The guaranteed circu- 
lation is 10,000 copies per month and 
Mr. Hague has worked out a system of 
distribution which enables him _ to 
guarantee delivery of the whole issue 
within forty-eight hours of publication. 
In Gorton some years ago Mr. Hague 
did even better, and was able to guar- 
antee delivery in twenty-four hours. 
We believe he is so improving the 
machinery at Bilston as to be able to 
repeat this achievement. Promoters of 
local newspapers in other places should 
take this lesson to heart. Prompt, 
effective, and genuine distribution is 
essential to success, and particularly 
success with advertisers. Mr. Hague’s 
system involves oversight and contact 
with distributors. It means that there 
is a man behind the gun. And this is 
much better than dumps of undelivered 
copies in members’ homes, and the fear 
of facing advertisers who know that the 
distribution has not been done—not to 
mention the shot and shell has not got 
home, 

Address: Bilston’s Labour For- 
ward, 2, Rroad Street, Bilston, Staffs. 


The Park and Heeley Gazette which 
is one of the most powerful and effective 
gratis monthlies published in the 
Movement has now reached its four- 
teenth issue, The January distribution 
was 18.500 copies. To faint hearts in 
other places we may tell them in con- 
fidence that the total expenditure on 


this issue was £54 7s. 6d., but the 
income from advertisements was 4,59. 
Address : Park and Heeley Gazette, 
108, Albert Road, Heeley. 


The Worcester Labour News which 
commenced publication in February 
starts with a modest circulation of 
2,000 distributed copies per month. 
Worcester is not a large city however, 
and if its two evening newspapers are 
to be taken as a criterion of quality the 
Labour News, if adequately supported, 
will soon be able to set up a new stand- 


ard of journalism in the ancient 
borough. 
Address: The Worcester Labour 


News, Labour Party Offices, 
Street, Worcester. 


New 


The Central Hackney Courier is a 
new penny monthly which is rising like 
phoenix from the ashes of a former 
greatness. The original paper died in 
1924 and the editor tells us that they 
have given it a monkey gland, so we 
assume that the Courier’s coma had 
been exaggerated and that it was not 
dead after all. The paper is spritely, 
varied in contents and very readable. 

Address: The Central Hackney 

Courier, 217, Queens Road, London, 

E.8. 


The Midland Forward recently com- 
menced publication in the Stourbridge 
Division. The paper is sold at one 
penny, and a good organisation has 
been developed to carry on the sales. 
There is a great field open to a Labour 
newspaper in this populous constituency, 
and not the least of its accomplishments 
will be to knit closer together the 
scattered and somewhat clannish areas 
which make up the whole of Nort 
Worcestershire. 

Address: The Midland Forward, 

Labour Club, Lye, Stourbridge. 


The Stafford and District Monthi 
News commenced issue in Februa 
with a guaranteed gratis circulation o 
10,000 copies per month. The paper i 
not open to the objection of its bein 
all propaganda, and it is in fact qui 
the most readable and attractive 
of its kind that has been recently 
lished. We hope Mr. R. C. Wallis, 
Labour Party agent, will not object 
send a free copy to enquirers ask 
for same and enclosing a stamp, for 
get-up of the paper follows a style w 


heartily commend. 
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Address: The Stafford and District 
Monthly News, 9, Eastgate Street, 
Stafford. 
The Gateshead Herald is a monthly 

penny journal which has steadily trodden 
the path along which we have urged 
many others in these columns. It 
began ten years ago as a typewritten 
quarto, and in February it celebrated 
its tenth birthday by a change of size 
and shape, and incidentally a variation 
in the name. The paper bears the 
impress of a practised journalistic hand. 
It is exceptionally well got up, and the 
contents make it an acceptable family 
journal. There are twelve pages. 

Address: The Gateshead Herald, 
111, Bensham Road, Gateshead. 


The West Dorset Labour Party 
Quarterly commenced publication in 
January with a distribution of 7,009 
copies. It is a little quarto magazine 
of four pages, of which 75 per cent. of 
the cost of printing and distribution is 
borne by advertisements. The local 
people consider it to be a good addition 
fo their propaganda forces, and we 
have no doubt the cumulative effect of 
future distributions will strengthen their 
opinion in this matter. 

Address: The West Dorset Labour 
Party Quarterly, 8, Durngate Street, 
Dorchester. 
The Worcestershive Beacon is the 

new organ of the Kidderminster Labour 
Party. It is a four-page demy-folio 
illustrated journal, and priced at one 
penny. The prospect of Labour in this 
constituency have been steadily improv- 
ing for a long time, and this fighting 
and informative paper should prove a 
doughty aid. 

Address : The Worcestershire 
Beacon, c/o Mr. R. H. Wyers, Nesta 
Cottage, Rubery, Nr. Birmingham. 


We desire to draw our readers’ atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. H. W. 
Bingley, who is a supplier of portable 
open-air and collapsible speakers’ plat- 
forms. . These platforms are real value 
for money and well made. Mr. Bingley 
is an old Socialist, 70 years of age. He 
has done his corner in the Movement. 
He needs orders. We appeal to our 
readers, many of whom want these 
platforms and are in a position to pay 
for them, to send Mr. Bingley their 
orders. An outdoor platform bought 
for the coming election will see service 
for many a year. afterwards. Order 
immediately. 


ee ee of 


Ifyou want aprinting 
order dealt with 
smartly and yet turn- 
ed out well and 
economically, pick 
up your telephone 
and “get Reader 
on the job.” They 
know how to move. 


Have you ordered your 
Election Envelopes 
yet? If not, send for 


Samples. 


ee 


The READER 
PRINTING 


Co-ed 
SANVEY GATE 


LEICESTER 


Phone: 58171. 
and 
Srock ExcHANGE BuILDINGS 
GreAtT CHARLES STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 
Phone : Central 15 48. 
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MONEY RAISING FOR THE ELECTION. 
(Next Month—MONEY-SA VING AT THE ELECTION.) 


We have received a request Jrom a 
correspondent in Scotland for some 
hints in this issue concerning money- 
raising for election purposes. Our 
Scotch friends usually spend so much 
less money on their elections than seems 
to be necessary south of the Tweed that 
the problem should present itself as 
rather a lesser one in their area than 
elsewhere ; but perhaps Scotland being 
provident wants to make sure that the 
Labour Organiser gives these hints in 
time. Anyway we will try to help. 

The unhealthiest thing about any 
election is the feeling that there is 
money about and that local money-rais- 
ing effort is unnecessary. Conversely 
the healthiest thing about an election is 
often the want of money or rather the 
atmosphere this necessity engenders. 
The people accustomed to spend heavy 
sums provided from outside their con- 
stituency will not agree with us, but in 
our detached position we are abie to 
observe both facts and causes, and to 
compare the money-burdened  consti- 


tuency with the places where money-. 


raising has been learnt. The self-fed 
constituency nearly always strikes one 
as possessing the more numerous, Vigor- 
ous, and democratically controlled Party, 
This is not a plea for cutting off the out- 
side resources of Local Parties, but it is 
1 plea to all of them to encourage 
money-raising because of the many 
benefits that accrue. 

The first thing to do then in election 
money-raising is to create the right 
atmosphere. Let people know that 
money is wanted. This can be done by 
circular, discussions at Party meetings, 
and announcements and collections at 
public meetings. Showy expenditure at 
the commencement of a contest is to be 
avoided; and particularly if the money 
goes in wages a great deal is done to 
destroy the right sentiment. So, too, 
one never catches up lost opportunities 
and if a big public meeting is allowed 
to pass off without a collection an 
impression is lost worth intrinsically 
much more than the amount that might 
have been taken. 

If the most is to be got out of collec- 
tions some system of supervision must 
be established throughout the consti- 


tuency. Each meeting should be 
reported upon and its collection 
recorded. Then, if collections begin to 


go down steps must be taken to remedy 
the matter, and frequently this is best 
attained by gingering up the advertising 
and invitations to meetings so as to 
attract more strangers. : 
We hope that our friends in no con- 
stituency will be dissuaded from taking 
collections by the statement so fre- 
quenily heard during a contest that 
people cannot put in the collection over 
and over again. The point arises why 
the same people should come to meet- 
ings over and over again instead of the 
meetings attracting the curious and 
half-converted. Possibly two things are 
wrong. Maybe, the appeal for workers 
is not strong enough, or being followed 
up, for people who go regularly to meet- 
ings ought to be shown other and more 
effective ways of supporting their cause ; 
the second thing wrong is probably the 


fact that too many meetings are 
**demonstrations,’* i.e., enthusiastic 
gatherings of one's exuberant ‘sup- 


porters, and too little attention is being 
given to drawing electors to meetings 
where explanations and policies are pro- 
pounded. Each type of meeting has its 
place in the campaign and the skill of 
the organiser is reflected in the way he 
organises them at suitable periods and 
in suitable places. 

Collections at meetings should take 
place in the middle of the meeting and 
be well announced. The collection 
should not be hurried nor taken in a 
half-shamed fashion. The collection is 
the most important event of the even- 
ing, and it should be treated as such. 
It is an object lesson. It savours of 
sound morality. It is the opportunity 
people get of buying the sort of Gove- 
ernment they desire. If they are not 
prepared to buy a change they don’t 
deserve one. 

But money raising for election pur- 
poses is something that should not be 
left to the last minute. A Party should 
early make known its need for money 
through the public press, by circular, to 
its workers and by appeals on its print- 
ing, yes, even on its meeting bills. 
Collecting cards or sheets should be 
issued before the election and regularly 
audited. The Party at each meeting 
prior to the election should get a report 
on the money raising to date. This 
fixes the matter in the minds of the 
members and is far more productive of 
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good results than if reports are merely 
general or deferred to some later date. 

In dozens of constituencies people are 
to be found unable to pay any lump sum 
donation to the Party but agreeable to 
sacrifice a little each week. A Party 
which has any grit at all can always 
get a few people to start in this matter 
and 420 or £25 is fairly easily raised. 
But we have seen far bigger results 
when this system has been taken to 
public meetings and volunteers have 
heen invited to a definite proposition, 
say to pay sixpence or a shilling per 
week for five weeks. It is surprising 
how this method does succeed once the 
ball is set rolling, and proper publicity 
is given to the effort.. There have been 
instances where street collectors have 
volunteered and succeeded admirably. 

Our subject, ‘‘money-raising for elec- 
tion purposes,’’ should, if there was 
time, cover such matters as the promo- 
tion of Bazaars, and Sale of Work. We 
know of literally shoals of Local 
Labour Parties who have benefitted 
their funds by substantial sums through 
these means—in some cases to the tune 
of £1,000. So far back as eight or 
nine years ago the Labour Organiser 
was hammering at this question when 
most Local Labour Parties were too 
timid to venture on the outlay required 
for a big Bazaar; and it was largely 
through the persuasions, advice and 
examples given in the Labour Organiser 
that Bazaars attained their present 
popularity in the Labour Movement. 
There is yet time in some districts to 
organise a smallish affair, but there is 
no time for big ventures and outlay 
should be restricted. 

We have found that it is a good plan 
particularly in County Divisions to call 
together the Executives or officers of 
every subsidiary organisation within the 

- Party to discuss ways and means. This 
brings together the officers of the 
D.L.P., the Local Parties, Ward and 
Polling District Committees, Men’s 
Sections, Women’s Sections, Guilds and 
possibly also the officers of the affiliated 
Trades Unions. An attempt should be 
made to get some __ responsibility 
definitely .accepted by each organisa- 
tion, the money to be raised in the 
manner most suited to it or in any way 
it pleases. Efforts of this kind often 
result in a healthy emulation, and in 
most cases each Committee is anxious 
to acquit itself well and is put on its 
merits so. to speak. The organisations 
can, if they wish, vote money out of 
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their accumulated funds (if any) or they 
can levy themselevs, collect among 
themselves, run a Draw, Tea Party or 
Whist Drive—anything in short to make 
up their required sum. 


This is not the quota system as gen- 
erally understood. By the quota. sys- 
tem each district is levied with a certain 
sum which it is asked to raise, the 
various quotas fixed on districts totalling 
to the full requirements of the Party. 


Another way of raising money is by 
the sale of novelties. But there are few 
novelties which sell in sufficient num- 
bers to produce anything like a sub- 
stantial sum, unless the articles 
happen to be of a kind that can be got 
rid of freely at some big Bazaar, 
already arranged, or at public meetings. 
Postcards of candidates sometimes sell, 
but they rarely return much money. 
The likeliest thing we have seen in this 
connection is the new Victory badge of 
the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P., which is being sold at a remark- 
ably low price and which is astonish- 
ingly good value for money. It has 
been already selling “like wildfire’’ at 
certain meetings and returned a 
handsome profit to the Local funds. 
Indeed it is quite possible for some con- 
stituencies to sell 5,000 of these badges, 


As a final hint may we suggest to our 
friends that if the money question is 
considered say every fortnight between 
now and the Election on reports of the 
various efforts arranged, certain figures 
will presently crystalise. These figures 
are important as they will show, or at 
any rate they ought to show, a regular 
increase each fortnight in the amounts 
promised or expected, and tabulated 
under various heads. When the Election 
comes along it will possibly be found 
that some of these efforts have still to 
bring in a considerable sum of money. 
Particularly will this be the case regard- 
ing the weekly promises. If the records 
of the money-raising effort have been 
kept as we suggest, and if they evidence 
the earnestness of the Party, and its 
serious purpose, as they ought to do, by 
steady increases in the fortnightly 
review, it should be possible to borrow 
money on the faith of the unexhausted 
promises. This is a really important 
matter. It is not so easy to borrow 
money at the last minute on the faith 
of fresh promises as it is to borrow 
money on the faith of promises already 
partly kept and vouched for by true 
records. 
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THE MACHINERY OF ELECTIONS 


BEING A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF THE BALLOT ACT AND 
KINDRED ENACTMENTS. 


By THE Epiror. 


ARTICLE 


Constables at Polling Place. 


By the Parliamentary Registration 
Act, 1843, the returning officer is 
required to provide a sufficient attend- 
ance of constables in each booth at the 
polling places. It is the business of 
the constable to assist in keeping order 
at his station subject to the directions 
of the Presiding Officer. He must be 
sworn in to secrecy and he is subject to 
the same stipulations regarding the 
preservation of the secrecy of the Ballot 
as other officers properly present. 

By special provisions contained in the 
Police Disabilities Removal Act, 1887, 
a constable prevented by his duty from 
voting at his ordinary polling booth may 
be admitted to vote at another station. 
The procedure outlined required the 
constable to apply to his Chief Con- 
stable for a certificate. The latter 
must then issue a certificate certifying 
the fact that the constable is, or is 
likely to be, prevented by his duty from 
voting at his proper station, and giving 
the name and police number of the 
constable, and his number and descrip- 
tion on the register of voters. A con- 
_ stable producing such a certificate is 
_ entitled to vote at any station at which 
he produces such certificate. 


Polling Agents. 


Polling agents, or as the older term 
has it, ‘‘personation agents,’’ may be 
appointed to attend on behalf of any 
candidate at each or any of the polling 
booths ‘‘for the purpose of detecting 
personation.’’ -The latter phrase which 
is used by the Parliamentary’ Regis- 
tration Act, 1843, is important in its 
limitations. Polling agents in practice 
also observe that the provisions of the 
Ballot Act are carried out in their 
station. But their authority and 
rights are mot expressly extended 
so as to give them a legal status in 
objecting to breaches of the Ballot Act, 
except in so far as they are mentioned 
in other places and permitted certain 
privileges, such as affixing their seals 
and being present at specified pro- 
cedure. 


Il. 


Polling agents may be paid or 
unpaid. The number of polling agents 
who may be appointed at a particular 
station is left open by the above-men- 
tioned Act. It does not limit the num- 
ber of polling agents to one at each 
station, though the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1883, limits the number 
who may be employed for payment to 
one polling agent for each station. The 
position therefore is that there is no 
specified limit to the number of unpaid 
agents at any station, but the number 
of paid agents must not exceed one per 
station. (There may be several 
“‘stations’’ at a polling station or 
booth.) In practice it will be found 
that the Presiding Officer who has the 
power of keeping order at his station 
will limit the number of agents who 
may be present at any one time to one 
agent per candidate. But nevertheless 
it is open for more than one agent to 
be appointed for a particular station 
in order to provide a system of relief. 
Thus one unpaid agent may be present 
in the morning and a paid agent in the 
afternoon and evening. Or alterna- 
tively two unpaid agents may attend at 
different hours during the day, but two 
paid agents cannot attend by way ot 
relieving one another because two paid 
agents must not be appointed. 

Polling agents, if they are unpaid, 
may be appointed by the candidate 
(P.R.A. 1843, Section 85) but polling 
agents employed for payment must be 
appointed by the election agent himselt 
or through his sub-agent (C.I.P.P.A. 
1883, Section 27). The names and 
addresses of the polling agents 
appointed are required to be notified in 
writing to the returning officer. The 
Acts contain no stipulation that the 
notification to the returning officer is 
to be given one clear day before the 
opening of the poll as in the case of 
counting agents. But it is generally 
more, desirable and convenient to 
observe this procedure in order that pre- 
siding officers may be notified by the 
returning officer of the expected attend- 
ance of the polling agents, and of the 
names of those So appointed. 
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A person appointed as a_ polling 
agent who dies or becomes incapable of 
acting may be substituted by another 
agent appointed in his place and notice 
in writing must be forthwith given to 
the returning officer of the name and 
address of the new agent. Polling 
agents must be sworn in to secrecy 
before the opening of the poll. 

Owing to the fussiness of some pre- 
siding officers, and probably also the 
injudicious acts of some polling agents, 
a good deal of unnecessary contention 
has arisen concerning the powers of a 
polling agent in his station. As his 
statutory status entitles him to take 
steps to detect personation he is 
obviously éntitled to take with him 
into the station a register marked with 
suitable information and to make 
further marks in this register during 
the day in order to keep a record of all 
those who have voted. But a presid- 
ing officer would probably be within his 
rights in seeking to prevent a breach of 
the secrecy of the Ballot Act if he 
sought to prevent a polling agent from 
taking his register marked with the 
register of persons who had voted out 
of the station before the close of the 
poll. But the presiding officer would 
have no right to prevent a polling agent 
leaving at the close of the poll with his 
register. 

The declaration of secrecy is some- 
times misunderstood in this respect, tor 
the oath taken merely requires that the 
agent shall aid in maintaining the 


secrecy of the voting in his station and: 


shall not communicate before the poll 
is closed any information as to the 
name or number of any elector who has 
applied for a ballot paper or voted. 
The publication, after the poll is 
closed, of the fact that a person has 
‘voted is no offence, though it is an 
offence at any time to communicate any 
information as to the candidate for 
whom any voter has voted. 

As to the further powers which may 
be exercised by a polling agent these 
are dealt with under the next heading. 
The Conduct of the Poll. 

Detailed provisions are laid down by 
the Ballot Act as to the arrangements 
at the poll. We have already examined 
the powers of the various officers pre- 
sent. The Act tells them in fairly pre- 


cise language what arrangements shall 
be made for allowing voters to poll and 


how the votes shall actually be cast. 

A form of directions for the guidance 
of voters is prescribed by Schedule 2 of 
the Ballot Act and this must be 
placarded outside every polling station 
and in every compartment of every pol- 
ling station. 

Each polling station is to be furn- 
ished with a sufficient number of com- 
partments in which the voters can 
mark their votes screened from obser- 
vation, and at least one compartment 
must be provided for every 150 electors 
entitled to vote at the station. A 
station must be provided with all the 
necessary official forms and the regis- 
ter together with materials for voters 
to mark the ballot papers. 

The form of the ballot paper is pre- 
scribed by the Act and contains the 
surnames of the candidates in bold type 
with their description beneath in 
smaller type. It is instructed that the 
ballot boxes shall be so constructed that 
papers may be put in them but cannot 
be withdrawn therefrom without the 
box being unlocked. Formerly the 
returning officer was required to pro- 
vide each polling station with instru- 
ments for stamping the official mark on 
the ballot paper, but by the Economy 
(Miscellaneous) Provisions Act, 1926, 
this is no Jonger necessary for the ballot 
papers are required to be marked with 
the officiai mark before the opening of 
the poll. It is still necessary that the 
official mark shall be kept secret, and 
that an interval of not less than seven 
years shall intervene between the use 
of the same official mark at elections 
for the same County or Borough. 

The presiding officer is directed to 
exclude all persons from the station 
except his clerks, the candidates’ 
agents and the constables, and he is to 
regulate the number of electors to be 
admitted at a time. 

When an elector applies for a ballot 
paper the name, number and description 
of the elector as stated in the copy of 
the register must be called out either 
by the presiding officer or his clerk 
before the ballot paper is delivered. A 
ballot paper is then supplied and the 
voter’s number must be marked on the 
counterfoil of the book of ballot papers. 
The ballot paper itself must not bear 
the registered number of the elector. 
A mark is placed in the register to 
denote that the elector has voted but ‘the 
register must not show the number of 
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‘the ballot paper which he has received. 

The directions. to the voter are 
admirably explicit and well it would be 
if voters observed these instructions to 
mie iecter.” Rule» 25 says i— 

““The elector, on receiving the 
ballot paper, shall forthwith proceed 
into one of the compartments in the 
polling station, and there mark his 
paper, and fold it up so as to conceal 
his vote, and shall then put his ballot 
paper, so folded up, into the ballot 
box; he shall vote without undue 
delay, and shall quit the polling 
station as soon as he has put his 
ballot paper into the ballot box.”’ 
As we have seen a policeman’s vote 

may be exercised notwithstanding that 
_he is not on the register for the station 
at which he votes. A similar procedure 
is laid down for the employees of the 
returning officer with the exception that 
in this case the polling station at 
which the person is to vote is to be 
named in the certificate issued. 
. Sometimes a voter inadvertently 
spoils his ballot paper. The presiding 
_ officer on being satisfied of the inadver- 
tence may issue a second ballot paper, 
but this cannot be done if the first ballot 
paper has been put in the ballot box. 
The paper which has been spoilt is 
required to be cancelled and put aside 
to be dealt with at the close of the 
poll. 

Occasionally, too, errors are dis- 
covered in the register. A man’s name 

“may be incorrectly spelt or the Christ- 
jan name may be improperly given in 
the register. If the presiding officer is 
satisfied of the identity of the person 
desiring to vote and that he is the same 
person as the one described on_ the 
register a ballot paper should be 
issued. Sometimes a man is wrongly 
shown in the register as being on the 
Absent Voters” List. If on reference 
-to that list he is found not to be an 
absent voter he should be permitted to 
vote. 

The entry of a person’s name on the 
register is, for the purposes of the poll, 
conclusive evidence of that person’s 

‘title to vote except that in the case of 

infants presiding officers are forbidden 
to allow a person under twenty-one 
_years of age to exercise the franchise 
(see article on this subject in last 
issue.) 

A presiding officer may, however, 
under certain circumstances refuse a 


ballot paper. This he may do when a 
person is not on the register; when’ he 
does not appear to be the same person 
as that described on the register, ‘or 
when he is obviously incapable of 
exercising the franchise. A voter under 
the influence of drink may or may not 
be able to vote, and it is for the pre- 
siding officer to decide. A lunatic 
should be refused a ballot paper, though 
such a person ‘in lucid intervals may 
vote. Again this is a question for the 
presiding officer’s judgment. A deaf 
and dumb person, or another physically 
afflicted, may vote, but only if it ‘is 
possible to make the voter understand 
the nature of the vote, and the require- 
ments concerning the exercise of it. The 
presiding officer may not refuse a ballot 
paper even to a person prohibited from 
voting, provided the latter is on the 
register and insists on voting, though 
such vote would be disallowed on 
scrutiny and the voter might be imme- 
diately prosecuted for his offence. 

When the name of an applicant for 
a ballot paper is read out everyone pre- 
sent knows that an application for’a 
paper has been made in that person’s 
name. The polling agent of any candi- 
date may at this juncture require the 
presiding officer to put certain ques- 
tions to the voter. The latter is asked 
if he is the same person as the one 
whose name appears on the register, 
or he may be asked if he has already 
voted in that election. If he answers 
“No” to the’ first question or ‘*Yes’’ 
to the second one he will not be per- 
mitted to vcte. He may also be asked 
at a General Election if applying to 
vote in respect of a residence qualifica- 
tion whether he has already voted in 
respect of another residence qualifica- 
tion or if applying to vote for some 
other qualification whether he has 
already voted once in respect of any 
other qualification other than residence. 
If he answers ‘‘Yes’’ he will not be 
permitted to vote. 

Similar questions may be put to 
proxy voters, but the questions are 
applicable not to their personal vote 
but to the vote in respect of which 
they are exercising a proxy. 

If the applicant for a ballot paper 
answers the questions in such a way 
as to entitle him to vote and the polling 
agent is still dissatisfied, he may 
require the prescribed oath to be 
administered to the applicant. On mak- 
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ing the oath the applicant may vote, 
but the polling agent may before the 
voter leaves the polling booth undertake 
to prove that the person voting is not 
the person in whose name he has 
assumed to vote. In such case the pre- 
siding officer must immediately give 
the voter into custody on a charge of 
personation. Obviously, a polling 
agent taking the step described under- 
takes a great responsibility, and unless 
he is very sure of his ground he may 
be landed in heavy damages. 

Some doubt exists as to the power 
of a presiding officer in a suspected 
case of personation where no polling 
agent comes forward as_ indicated 
above. It will have been seen that the 
person applying for the ballot paper, 
having answered the questions on oath 
satisfactorily (although as the polling 
agent may aver falsely), is permitted to 
vote. A presiding officer has no power 
to administer either questions or oath 
unless required to: do so by a polling 
agent, and his initiative in detecting 
personation seems thus to be limited. 
It seems unreasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that in a clear case of personation 
he must simply suffer the offence to be 
complete and the offender to escape for 
the time being. The returning officer 
is required to prosecute in cases of per- 
sonation, and the presiding officer, as 
his representative, might be expected to 
take . action where an_ offence is 
thoroughly clear. , 

Sometimes when a voter applies for a 
ballot paper he discovers that another 
person has already voted in his name— 
in most cases personation has been 
committed, though we have known 
illiteracy to account for some such 
instances. The presiding officer is not 
permitted to give the second applicant 
an ordinary ballot paper even though 
perfectly satisfied that he is the right 
person. A ballot paper of a different 
tint and known as a ‘“‘tendered ballot 
paper’’ is handed to the voter. This 
paper is not put in the ballot box but is 
returned to the presiding officer and 
kept by him to be dealt with separately 
at the close of the’ poll. Tendered ballot 
papers are not included in the candi- 
dates’ votes at the count. They may, 
however, be added on a scrutiny. 

A person who has been refused a 
ballot paper by the presiding officer is 
sometimes permitted a tendered ballot 
paper, This applies where the presid- 


ing officer is not satisfied that the 
applicant -is the same person whose 
name is on the register, but the appli- 
cant persists and the presiding officer is 
well advised not to refuse the vote 
altogether. 

There are certain classes of voters for 
whom a different procedure as to vot- 
ing is prescribed. These are (1) persons 
who from blindness or from other 
physical cause are unable to mark the 
ballot paper ; (2) persons unable to read, 
and (3) Jews who declare (verbally) that 
they object on religious grounds (if the 
ballot is taken on a Saturday) to mark 
the ballot paper. In all these cases it 
is the duty of the presiding officer to 
clear the station of all except the officers 
and the agents of the candidates. 
Particulars of the voter must then be 
entered on a special form entitled ‘‘List 
of Votes Marked by the Presiding 
Officer."’ The latter then asks the 
voter for whom he desires to vote and 
marks the ballot paper accordingly in 
the presence of such agents of the 
candidates as may be present. 

In the case of a blind person or of 
the person unable to read a formal 
declaration is required and the Ballot 
Act prescribes a form for the purpose. 
A proxy voter who comes under either 
of these categories may exercise his 
proxy vote notwithstanding that the 
person for whom he is voting is under 
none of the disabilities mentioned. 

The close of the poll must take place 
promptly at the hour of which notice 
has been given. No ballot papers must 
be issued after the hour, but it has been 
held that ballot papers issued before the 
hour and in the hands of voters may be 
marked by the latter and permitted to 
be inserted in the ballot boxes. Green- 
wich time and not local time applies. 
The doors having been punctually closed 
it is the duty of the presiding officer to 
seal the ballot boxes and the agents of 
the candidates who remain are entitled 
to affix their seals to the boxes. 

The presiding officer now makes up 
his returns and these include a ballot 
paper account which shows the number 
of ballot papers received, used, spoilt, 
and unused. There is a further state- 
ment as to the number of votes marked 
by the presiding officer for blind, 
illiterate persons and Jews and if neces- 
sary a list of persons given into custody. 
The various packages are required to 
be sealed and usually special envelopes 
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are supplied for the purpose. There 
may be quite a number of packages all 
separately docketed, and these include 
such matters as the marked copy of the 
register, counterfoils of ballot papers, 
certificates concerning persons specially 
permitted to vote at the station, declara- 
tions and unused forms. The agents 
may fix their seals to these packages 
and neither the ballot boxes or the 
packages may be opened thereafter until 
the count and some of them are not 
opened then. 


Hours of Polling. 

The hours of polling fixed by the 
Hours of Polling Act, 1885, were 
formerly 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. By the Ex- 
tension of Polling Hours Act, 1913, the 
hours may be extended by one hour in 
the morning or one hour in the evening, 
or both, 

The extension of hours is not given 
on the initiative of the returning officer, 
but only where any candidate or a can- 
didate’s election agent gives notice in 
writing to the returning officer during 
the nomination time or within an hour 
afterwards. The notice must state 
specifically which extension is required, 
i.€., (a) to commence at 7 a.m., or (b) 
to be kept open to 9 p.m., or (c) to com- 
mence at 7 a.m. and to be kept open to 
g pm. The Act does not permit the 
extended opening or closing for any less 
period than one hour. ‘ 

The notice if given by the election 
agent is valid if delivered to the return- 
ing officer during the specified time, and 
the attendance of the election agent at 
nominations for the purpose of giving 
such notice would appear to be lawful. 
The ‘‘one other person’’ who may attend 
at nomination with the candidate, his 
proposer and seconder, is not eligible to 
give this notice, unless he is the election 
agent. 


The following form of notice would 
appear to be sufficient :— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
Division or 
of the County of 
Election to be held ————— 
(Note—the date here stated should be 
Nomination day.) 
To the Returning Officer :— 
Take notice that I, 
Election Agent for ——-—— ————,, a 


192- 
Division 


candidate at the above election, hereby. 


give notice in pursuance of the Exten- 
sion of Polling Hours Act, 1913, that I 
require the poll to— 
(a) commence at 7 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, 
(b) to be kept open till g o’clock in 
the afternoon, : 
(c) to commence at 7 o'clock in the 
forenoon and to be kept open till 9 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
(Note—use the form of words appli- 
cable.) 
Dated this 
192--. 


day of 


Election Agent for 

A presiding officer has power to 
adjourn the poll in case of a riot or open 
violence until the next day and in case 
of continuing riot or violence he must 
adjourn from day to day until such 
interruption or obstruction has ceased. 


DON’T 
WASTE MONEY! 


Book / 
‘JESSIE STEPHEN 


the propagandist who is 
| peppy and convincing. 


For terms address her at 
42, VICARAGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.5 
marking your envelope 
“ Speaker ~ 
hand corner. 


’ 


in top left- 


DAYS or WEEKS. 
This is im- 


portant if you want a 
speedy reply. 


YMMV VV LEW VOU YVAN 
PORTABLE Open-air Speakers’ Plat- 
forms supplied.—For particulars, apply 
to H. W. Bingley, 106 Dunlace Road, 
Clapton Park, E.s5. 
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GUARDIANS AND DISTRICT 
= COUNCIL ELECTIONS, 
_tmportant Home Office Circular, 

The following is the text of a Hoine 
Office circular issued to the appropriate 
officers and received as we were going 
to press last month. Following same 
will be found the Guardians Postpone- 
ment of Election Order, 1929 :— 

I am -directed by the Secretary of 
State to say that he has had under con- 
sideration the position which arises in 
regard to the ordinary election of 
~ Guardians in the present year by reason 
of the provision contained in the Local 
Government Bill (which has passed 

| ‘through Committee in the House of 
Commons) that no election of Guardians 
shall take place after the commence- 
ment of the Act, that Guardians then 
holding office shall continue to the 
appointed day, and that casual 
“vacancies shall be filled by co-option. 

The first Monday in April this year 
being Easter Monday, proceedings for 
‘the election would normally under the 
First Schedule to the Guardians (Out- 
side London), Election Order, 1898, 
“commence on the 1st March—but in 
view of the provision in the Bill, which 
“it is anticipated will have become law 
within the next few weeks, it is 
undesirable that the election should be 
held pending the passage of the Bill and 
Sir William Jcynson-Hicks has there- 
fore, after consultation with the Min- 
ister of Health, made an Order, of 
which an advance copy is enclosed, 
directing that the times specified in the 
First Schedule to the Election Order 
‘shall not apply for the purpose of the 
‘election this year. Accordingly, no 
steps should be taken to hold the clec- 
tion pending a further communication 
from this Department. 

It is desirable that any election to fill 
a casual vacancy in the office of Guard- 
jan should also be deferred. As the 
Election Orders require that an election 
to fill such a vacancy must be held 
within one month after notice of the 
Vacancy or of its occurrence, as the case 
may be, the Order amends the Election 
Orders in this respect by substituting 
“two months’? for ‘‘one month’? so 
allowing the election in such cases to 
be deferred for the present. 

— It may be added that the times for 
Beene: at the elections of Rural 


istrict Councillors. and Urban District. 


Councillors have not been altered, and 
the Urban* District Council election will 
- [* Query: Misprint for Rural.— 
ED. ATE Onn] 


= 


be held this year separately from the 

election of Guardians. 

The Guardians (Postponement of 
Election) Order, 1920. 

In pursuance of section 9 of the Poor 
Law Act, 1927, I hereby make the fol- 
lowing Order amending the Orders 
relating to the Election of Guardians :— 

1. This Order shall come into opera- 
tion on the date hereof. 

Section (a) of the First Schedule 

to the Guardians (Outside 

London) Election Order, 1928, 

which is headed ‘‘Times for the 

Proceedings at the Ordinary Elec- 

tion of Guardians in any Year’’ 

shall not apply at the ordinary 
election of Guardians in the year 

1929, and any order of resolution 

of a County Council fixing the day 

of election for the purposes of the 
said ordinary election shall be of 
no effect. 

3. In its application to any casual 
vacancy in the office of Guardian, 
section 66 (1) of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, as adapted 
and altered by the (Guardians 
(Outside London) Election Order, 
1898, the Guardians (London) 
Election Order, 1898, and _ the 
Local Elections (District Coun- 
cillors and Guardians, Alteration 
of Rules) Order, 1928, shall be 
further amended by the substitu- 
tion of ‘ttwo months” for *‘one 


Nu 


month’? wherever the same 
occurs. 

4. This Order may be cited as ‘*The 
Guardians (Postponement of Elec- 


tion) Order, 1929.”’ 


DATE OF GENERAL ELECTION. 


As we go to press a strong rumour is 
current that the polling day for the 
General Election will be Thursday, May 
zoth. It is suggested that the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament will take place on 
Friday, May soth, and nominations on 
Whit Monday, May 2oth. 

We have received several tele phonic 
enquiries for an explanation of these 
dates. If our friends will refer to page 
18 of the February Labour Organiser 
they will see that this time table corre- 
sponds exactly with the period stated in 
column 1. In the same article we state 
that Sundays, Christmas Day and Good 
Friday and any day set apart for a. pub- 
lic fast or thanksgiving must be 
excluded. A Bank Holiday is ‘‘not a 
public fast or thanksgiving,” and is 
therefore not excluded in the calculation 
of dates. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Qualification for Council. 

Question. Will you please say 
whether in your opinion being the wife 
of an elementary school teacher would 
disqualify her from sitting as a member 
of the Town Council which is the edu- 
cation authority of the area in which 
her husband is engaged? 

Answer. A similar question has been 
addressed to us previously in regard to 
the wife of a bus driver employed by a 
local Council. The disqualification for 
a Borough Council or an Urban Dis- 
trict Council are somewhat similar and 
are laid down by the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, and the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1894, respectively. 

In the case of a Municipal Borough 
Council a person is disqualified who 
holds any office or place of profit in the 
gift or disposal of the Council or who 
has directly or indirectly by himself or 
his partner any share or interest in any 
employment with by or on behalf of the 
Council. In the case of a _ District 
Council a person is disqualified who 
holds any paid office under the Council 
or who participates in the profit of any 
work done under the authority of the 
Council. It will be seen that in neither 
case is there any express disqualification 
of an employee’s husband or wife, and 
in our opinion if Parliament intended 
that there should be such disqualifica- 
tion it would have said so. 

The wording in the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act is somewhat wider, and 
less easy of interpretation than the 
words contained in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, and there have been many 
legal decisions clearing up points that 
have arisen. So far as we are aware 
no case has ever been decided on the 
point at issue, nor in fact can we 
imagine anyone so foolish as to spend 
money in seeking to establish a dis- 
qualification which it is so difficult to 
read into the statutes. If a wife or hus- 
band is to be disqualified one could in 
reason expect that children and other 
dependents would be equally disquali- 
fied, and an absurd position would be 
created, 


Free Copies of Register. 


Question. I should be glad if you 
could let me know under what Act I 
can claim free copies of the Register 
from the proper authority ? 


&e Gesheiner-s 


Duplicators 
are used in the 
London Labour Offices 
and by many Labour 
Agents throughout the 
country for Propaganda 

work 


Get a Gestetner 


to communicate rapidly 
and secretly with either 
the electors or helpers. 


to reach every member 
of the constituency, 


to launch an intensive 
campaign just at the 
critical moment. 

to reduce expenses. 


to produce Local News- 
papers. 


Ask for details of our 
HIRE PURCHASE TERMS 


LY Geshlner tu 


DEPARTMENT “L” 


37 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


Telephone: HOLBORN 0142 
(6 lines) 


